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under the Earl of Aberdeen. In such a company
the difficulty would have been to leave anybody out
of the select conclave.

The influence of the Inner Council   has  been
fostered by the increasing size of modern Cabinets.
The old tradition was that the Cabinet should be
a very small body.   Confidence and intimate discus-
sion are difficult in a large committee.   If some
of the members are removed from others,   even
by the space of a long table, the character of the
assembly is   changed.     The  proceedings   become
more like those of a public meeting, with speeches
and debates instead of informal conversation.   In
the eighteenth century, seven was regarded as the
proper number for a Cabinet.   Additions were made
steadily, but slowly.   Up to the middle part   of
Queen Victoria's   reign   the   number   of   Cabinet
Ministers was not supposed to exceed twelve, and
even this was deemed inconveniently large.   Greville
thought that a Cabinet of fifteen was "much too
numerous";  and Macaulay notes with something
like horror that " we have seen Cabinets of sixteen."
But this figure is now commonly exceeded.   Lord
Derby's Cabinet of 1858 had thirteen members;
Lord  Palmerston's, which followed, had fifteen;
Lord Derby's   in   1867   the   same   number;  Mr.
Gladstone entered office in 1868 with a Cabinet
of sixteen, and with one of fifteen in 1880, and
one of seventeen in 1892.   The Salisbury Govern-
ment of 1886 had sixteen Cabinet ministers; that
of  1895  had nineteen, and  when   reconstructed
in 1900 the total reached twenty.   And Sir Henry
Campbell-Bannerman's Cabinet of 1906, and that
of   Mr.  Asquith  which   followed,   were   equally